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ABSTRACT 

This study explored the potent sources cf stress for 
a sample of teachers, investigated the differences in stress 
predictors for men and women, and examined the conseguences^ of stress 
for men and women. Twenty-five public school teachers participated; 
sixteen of ^hese were women and nitf^ wer6 men. The studs * a s 
conducted through interviews, with: £he teachers- Stressors * were 
categorized under three broad categories: job-related factors, 
interpersonal factors,' and. general /organizational factors.. The 
interviews sought to determine th*e pelr<ieived role demands that an 
individual is unable to satisfy and the"exte»t of syaptcms cf str.ain.'- 
Eesults indicated that quantitative role overload was the stress most 
frequently experienced by the subjecrs, foll6w k ed by rol€ amtiguity 
and role conflict. Stressors generally tended to be nore potent fo'r 
Women than for men. job variety, jot responsibility, and 
interpersonal characteristics were found to be salient stressors for 
w*omen. No stressor appeared to be salient for meiu Organizational 
stressors were minimally potent among both men and wemen. While women 
werfe more likely to report the. experience of rol* stress than\ere . 
men~ r stress resulted in the experience of psychological strain for 
both men and wemen. Stress had pr etfictable* effect or met. Fcr women, 
however, role stress was inversely Related to physiclcgical and 
behavioral strain symptoms. (JD) \ 
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. The positive an4 negative effects of organizational membership have" 
been .studied extensively in recent years. TKe research demonstrates' that 
work-related stresses and strains are significant in the lives of employees. 
The research also indicates that^many stress dynamics may be different for 
female and male employees. But this research has focused almost exclusively 
on industrial employees. Thus, the role of public school teachers as qrga- > 
nizational employees whb are subject to pressures and demands, and who han- 
die these pressures and demands vfttsfc va!rying degrees of success, has been 



given scant attention. Fifrthermore, little research has been devoted t9 

discovering gender differences in the nature, antecedents, and consequences 

s 

of work role strfess among .publ ic school teachers. The present paper attem- 
pts to begin filling these gaps. 

Following K^hn, Wolfe, Quinn, Snoek, and Rosenthal (1964) .and Caplan, 
Cobb, French/ Harrison, and Pinneau (1975), role stress is defined as a 
function of both the individual and the organization (the school). Role 
stress is * the presence of received role demands from the environment that 
an individu&l is -unable to satisfy and which, therefore, pose a threat for ' 
him/her. The inability to satisfy thes^/.demands may stein from insufficiency 
of supplies to 'meet the demand* (an environmental characteristic) or from a 
lack of relevant skills- on the part of the individual (a, personal character- 
istic!^ Role stress can be present v in many forms, including role ambiguity 
(unclear role expectations) , 'tole conflict ^incompatible role expectations) , 
role overload (lack of time or ability to meet role expectations)^ role 
underload (inability to use relevant skills and abilities), and role insuf- 
ficient^ , (inadequate re%purc^s to^eet role expectations). Role strain', on 
the other* hand, is 'an individual characteristic represented ^s a response 
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by. the individual that deviates from, the normal., Role straiil can assume 
psychological (e.g., job dissatisfaction, depression, low self-esteem), 

x physiological (e.g., peptic ulcers, high blood-pressyre, . heart disease), 

• *. '( 

or behavioral (e.g v , escapist drinking, drug use) fyrms CCaplan et at., 
1975). Furthermore, several forms of role^ strain can be evident simulta- 
neously. 4 

Although systematic investigations of the precursors of role stress, 
labeled stressors , are rare, some evidence does exist to suggest the .various 
work-related variables associated with work role stress. As mentioned 
, earlier, most of this evidence is derived in inudstrial settings. Stressors 
can be classified under three broad categories: job-related factors, inter- 
personal factors, and general organizational factors. 

Job~related stressors characterize the tasks that the enployee per- 
forms to satisfy role demands. Several job-related stressors have been 
identified in previous research.. For ex amp Id', responsibility for people, 
as opposed to responsibility for things, is sometimes considered stressful 
(French § Caplan, 1970; Wardwell, Hyman, § Bahnson, 1964). Gavin and Axel- 
rod (1977) also discovered -that responsibility for other people was related 
to many%kinds of role stress, including role conflict, role ambiguity ^.quan- 
titative work load, and job pressures. Other job-related factors to be 
investigated as potential precursors of stress include job variety and 
.task completeness (Walsh, Taber, § Beehr, 1980) and feedback from the job 
(Teas, Wicker, § Hughes, 1979). Despite the sparse empirical research in 
the area, it seems reasonable for aspects of the job to affect the exper- 
ience of role stress. 

Interpersonal stressors characterize the ,f people M environment in which 
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an employee functions. -Miles (1977) reported that the role set configura- 
tion was an important predictor of some types of role conflict and ambiguity. 
Three sets of interpersonal influenced ate important for most employees — 
supervisors, peess, and' subordinates . The importance of suparvisys # in 
defining the extent to which a job is 'stressful has often been emphasized' 
(e.g., Schuler, 1980; Van Sell, Brief, S Schpler, 1981). In a similar vein, 

- Bedeiah, Armnekis, and Curran (1981) reported significant relationships 
Setween role conflict role ambiguity on the one hand and supervisory 
goal emphasis, supervisory support, supervisory ■ work facilitation, and 
, supervisory interaction facilitation orv the other. Peers and colleagues 
are 'frequently significant sources of role definitions. Obviously, office 
politics, and colleagues 1 rivalries can pose problems for an dividual. 

I But another aspect of geer relationships is probably a more common stressor. 
Stress may result from inadequate peer support in difficult social situa- 
tions (Lazarus, 1966).- The centrally of peer relationships and social 
support has also been demonstrated in various empirical -studies (e.g., Bede- . 



4 



ian et al., 1*981; LaRocco, House, 5 French, 1980). Characteristics of sub- 

' ' r 

ordinates ar$. also potential stressors. .For example, Miles (1975) found 

personnel supervision to be a critical stressor among R§D professionals . 

But few empirical investigations have ^attempted a systejjratic examination 

of students as v role senders and, therefore, potential' sources of stress 

for teachers. l-. ^ 

General organizational properties are also potential stressors k Various 

• - ■ . • V ' 

- studies .(e.g. , Adams,. Laker, § Hulin, 1977; He rman,y Dunham, § Hulin^ T$7S;, 

Parasuraman § Alutto, 1981) have demonstrated that organizational structure 

* 

affepts employee attitudes and perceptions. Schuler (1977) reported that 
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interactions among structure, technology, and task characteristics were 
^related to role ambiguity and conflict. % Moch, Bartunek, and Brass (1979) 
also found significant structure-stress relationships. Another organiza- 
tional variable related to role stress is the extent of employee participa- 
tion in decisions 'affecting their work lives. Buck (1972) and French and 
Caplan (1970), among others, indicated that .lack of participation ma>> heighj 
ten employee stress.- ' * 11 

In short, job characteristics interpersonal characteristics, and 
general organizational' characteristics have been shown in previous investi-* * 
gations to affect role stress. Since most of this work was conducted $n 
non^educational settings, however, the extent of gefieralizability of these 
findings to teachers is unclear. One purpose- of the present study is to 
explore the app'licability*6f previous findings, to a sample of. teachers. 

•A second objective. of the study is to explore the relationships bet- 
ween role stress and rolfe strain among the teachers in the sample. Many 
strain indicators have been refated to the incidence of stress in the past. 

For example, role conflict has been, related to irritation, ^somatic CON- 
'S * 

plaints, anxiety, and depression (Caplan et a£.-, 1975), job dissatisfaction' 
and 'job-related tension (Kahn et al . , 1964), heart rate (French $ CapLan, ^ 
1970), ulcers (Margolis § Kroes, 1964} /etc. Likewise, role ambiguity has 
been linked to anxiety (Caplan et al., 1975}, ( depression (Beehr, 1976;*Fn;nch 
£ Caplan, 1973), blood pressure and pulse rate (French 5 Caplan, 1970), 
and other strain symptoms. The" relationships between stresses and strains 
among the teachers in the sample were among the foci of the present Jinves- 

t V 

* 

tigation. ♦ \ 

The work-related'experiences of mal© and female employees are not 

always parallel and interchangeable (Nieva '§ Gutek, 1981). That gender* 

* j 

: '7" 
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affects the prediction of strpss has been demonstrated in studies by Paul 
(1975, 1976,). Tung (1980) also reported that female school administrators 
experienced significantly lower 'degrees of self-perceived occupational 
stre-ss than did their male counterparts. Thus, another objective of the 
present" study is to determine the extent^to which gender differences are' 
influential in establishing the potency of various stressors, presses, and 
strains. 

In summary, the present study has ^iree ma'jor objecti\fe#: — 

(1) to identify the potent source^ of stress for a sajnpl'e of 
teachers; 

(2) to explore differences in the predictors of stress for men 

and women; and , £ 



(3) to examine the consequences of stress for men and women. 



-Method 



A sample of teachers from three schools in one school district located 

p 

in the Southwest provided the data for the present study. Of the 37 teaohfrs 
in the original sample, 68% agreed to participate, yielding an overall 
analysis sample of 25 teachers. Sixteen of these teachers were women, and 
9 were men . 

The primary data sources were semi-structured interviews conducted by 
trained interviewers, generally in the teachers 1 homes. The interviews took 
approximately one ho*fr to complete. The content of the interviews addressed 
several . topics , including (a) the presence of job-related, interpersonal, ^ 
and organizational stressors in the respondents 1 wo'rk lives; (b) the extent 
to which respondents t experienced stress (role conflict, role overload, role 
underload, role ambiguity, and role insufficiency); (c) the extent to which 
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respondents experienced physiological , psychological, and behavioral *symp- ^\ 
toms of strain; and (d) respondents' demographic and background character- , 
istics. Stimulus questions and probes were used to elicit information on 
each concept of interest. The stimulus questions and coding option* rele- 2 
vant to the present study are listed in Table 1. 



Insert Table '1 about here 



The coding scheme was developed specifically for the present study by 
the research staff. • ^ 

Analysis Strategy 

• Sophisticatedjnuljuvariate analysis techniques were considered inap- 
propriate. The relative Jevels of stress for men and women were compared 
using simple one-way analysis of variance. The correlations between stre- 
ssors and stresses, and between stresses and strains, were also computed 
for women and men. Due to the small sample sizes , however, the signific- * 
ance of the difference in correlations between men and women was not 
computed. Finally, qualitative information from the interviews was used 
to illustrate and elaborate upon the' findings as necessary. 

Results m * « a 

The frequencies and mean levels of role stress for the overall sample, 
and separately for women and men, are presented in Table 2. The table also 
shows the significance of the difference in stress levels between female 



and male teachers. The results indicate, r first, that quantitative role 

**** 

overload is the stress most frequently experienced by the sample, follow 
by role ambiguity and role Sonfl^ct. Second, the table shows that the 
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women in the sample were much more likely to report experiencing role 
stress than were the men. Of the six stresses examined i*i the present 
study, women experienced higher- level's on three, i.e,, on' role ambiguity, 
quantitative role overload, and role insufficiency. Th* strongest differ- 
ences were observed with respect to the quantitative role Overload index. 



Insert Table 2 about here 



Table 3 shows the correlation^ beteen stressors and stresses for the 
men and women in the sample. Some interesting diffe^fices between the two 
groups emerge fro~ this analysis. With respect to job-reJated stressors,^ 
for exjample, variety and responsibility both affect at least two stresses 
for the women: onlyrole insufficiency and and feedback were significantly 
related to each other for, the men, however. 



Insert Table 3 about here 

: -~ r 

Each interpersonal stressor was related to one stress for the women-- 
problems with the principal were positively related to role insufficiency; 
problems with colleagues were negatively related to qualitative role over- 
load; problems with students were positively related \o role conflict; and 
discipline problems were positively related to role ambiguity. The one 
negative correlation—between qualitative role overload and problems with 
colleagues-*As somewhat intriguing. Amdng men, however, only two signifi- 
cant correlations were observed--a negative one between problems with 
-ti»d*n*s and role underload, and a positive one between discipline prob- * 
lems and quantitative role Dverload. \ - 4 % 

Organizational stressors appeared to affect more than women. Only 

/ 

10 • 
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one correlatibn--betwejen quantitative role overload and formalization--was 
# 

significant for women. Among men, however, two significant negative cor- 
relations were observed, i . e, r those between size and role insufficiency 
and between formalization and role conflict, 

*her{e results indicate ,that .the stressors generally tend to be more 
potent for vyomen than for men ; r that job variety, job responsibility, and 
interpersonal characteristics are salient stressors for women; that no 
stressor is outstanding ^for men;' and that organizational stressors are 
minimally potent among both men and women. 

Table 4 shows the relationships between role stress variables, and the 
psychological, physiological, and behavioral symptoms of strain/ The table 
shows that, for both men" and women, the psychological strain- indices are 
by far the most likely t;o be associated with the experiency^ja^ stress • 
Physiological strain indices were related to only one role stress , Viz. 
quantitative role overload, arid only for the women in the sample. The pat- 

tern Qf relationships between role stress and physiological role strain 

' ' 4 ' ^ 
symptoms was somewhat puzzling. Surprisingly, quantitative role overload 

/' .. % 

was positively related to overall physical 'health and negatively to the 

number of somatic complaints experienced by the women. Finally, for both 

men and women, quantitative* role overload was significantly related to 

drug use. While the association among, men was positive as predicted, how^ 

ever, the correlation between quantitative role overload and drug^us<e among 

women wa$ negative. This finding is also somewhat ray'sterious . 



. Insert Table 4 about. here 
In short, the results' of the^study show that wonten are much more likel 
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to report the experience of role stress* tnan are pen, that- the stjres^ors 

tend to be more potent for women than for men, and that stress results in 

the experience of .psychological strain for both women and men. . Among the 

women, furthermore, role stress is inversely related tp symptoms of physio-. 

logical and behavioral strain.. , * * 

* * • 

* faiscussion 

The results <of the present stu£y provide some interesting insights 
about the experience of stress among public school teachers, an*' about 
gender differences in role stress dynamics. 

One purpose of this investigation was to' establish the extent to which 
conceptual frameworks of role stress based on industrial employees were 
applicable to school teachers. The' present study shows that some antece- 
dents and consequences of role stress are generalizable across employee 
groups. For instance, interpersonal variables, found predictive of role 
stress in industrial settings (e.g., LaRocco et al., 1980) were also 

salient in the work lives of teachers. Likewise, role stress resulted in 

• t 

the expereince of psychological strain among the present sample, pust as 
it did among other employee groups (Caplan et al., 1975).' On the other 
hand, some differences also emerged in the predictive model for school 
teachers as opposed to* other employees. For instance, Wal$h et "al. f 1980) 
found Variety to be unrelated to stress in thfcir study, even though this 
Variable was a consistent predictor of stress with the present data. 
Furthermore, particularly among the women, the behavioral and physiological 
strain symptoms were inversely related to stress. This finding was not^ 
predictable from previous research, which has consistently established 

12. 
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a positive relationship between* stress and strain (e.g., French § Capl^an, 
1970;'Margoli-s § Kroes, 1964). \ ^ - 

In short, there were 'some similarities and differences between teachers 
and other employees In the variables that cause, and in the consequences 
of, role stress. y Job characteristics are more influential predicfcprs of 
role stress among teachers,- and non-psychological strain indices are likely 
to, be associated negatively with role stress. 

The second purpose' of the present fetudy was to explore gender difj 
ences in tlie levels, antecedents, and ^orfsecjuences of role stress: *Mal> 
significant differences emerged from the data between male and female 

V 

teachers. First, women were more likely' to experience stress than were 
men. Women reported -higher 1 eve-Is of role ambiguity, role insufficiency, 
and role overload. The last difference is hardly surprising. Most women 
in the sample-were married and^fra'd children. % Given traditional division 
qf Household labor, "Ae -women in the present sample probably had to cope , 

'with many non-work demands that their male counterparts did not. To the 
extent that women could not complete school woxk in the school, and had 
multiple work and non^work demands on their non-work hours, their^higher 
levels of reported role -overload are to be expected. 

That women in the present sample would experience higher role ambiguity 
than men 'was predictable from previous research. P*ul (f975, 1976) repor- 
ted similar findings. among a sample of 29* male and 287 femaje teachers. 
Although no intuitive reason for the higher level? of role insufficiency 
experienced by the women could be offered, an examination of the interview 
protocols was illuminating. Many female teachers were housed in undesirable 

* classrooms, had problems in getting secretarial/clerical support, art6 were 

v • « 
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. 'generally expected to f fen<J f for themselves.* Male teachers, on the other • 
0 hand, 'had easier access to the resources they needed, either because they 
taught ''valued* classes (athletics, band, math) , .or because the administra- 

x tion'Tesponded with greater acquiscence to the men. 

' I *** . 

The pot'ent stressors were ^lso sotaewhat different "for women and men. 

f 

./Both job-related and interpersonal stressors >had more consistent relation-/ 
ships with, role stress among women than among men, The^relationships bfet- 

women are consistent with 



hen/^ 



ween interpersonal variables and*role stress ^moitg 

previous research showing the greater emphasis attached by women, than meiy( 

to social needs (e.g., Quinn § Shepard, 1974). In this context, it is * ■ 
_ * • » 

interesting to note that women who had problems* with their colleagues' were 
less likely to feel qualitative overload than those women who did not have 
problem^^th their colleagues. Since dealing with others is a critical 

skill for teachers, it is possible that those teachers having prol^ms with 

* ** 

fheir colleagues also lacked oth^jr interpersonal skills — hence, the relation- 
ship o'f problems with colleagues and qualitative role overload. 1 

ThV consistent relationships beteen job chaijcteristics and stress ampng 

\women was, however, unexpected. It may be that women consider* teaching to-, 
be more critical^Blfl^ development of students, and that this variable, 
therefore, poses greater problems for them. It may also be that women 
value job variety more than men, that .on-the-job variety counteracts their 
other work-related problems. Further research is needed before these expla- 
nations for the present findings can be accepted, and the precursors o£ 

* stress for men and women completely understood. 

- Finally, stress had predictable effects -on strain for men. Among 4 
♦ 

■ women, however, stress was negatively related to physiological and behavioral 



strain symptoms . % The reasons' for ^^se findings are riot immediately 
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obvious, but the consistency of its occurrence' indicates that it may be more 
than an arti factual or chance phenomenon, Vfgmen may be more used to exper- 
iencing stress^ they may have more-non-job-related ailmejyts; they may be 
less likely to report drug use and/or health -related matters to others. In 

any case, larger studies, involving multiple measurements of the phenomena, 

c 

and larger sample sizes, may be able, to shed some light on thi^s intriguing f 
result. 

+ -l - * 

In conclusion, th$ present study shows fn^t there is some generealiza- 
bility of conceptual frameworks of role stress across employee groups. The - 
major differences focu$ on the importance of job-relateU stressors among 
teachers as opposed to other employees, and on the relationships of stress 
to physiological and behavioral strain symptpms* Before these differences 
are accepted at face value, however, they must bp explored in greater detail* 
among larger samples, with multiple measurement techniques, and tj/ing longi- 
tudinal research -designs .-. 
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Table 1 

Questions and Codes Used in the Study 



Concept 
ROLE STRESS 
Role Conflict 



Role Ambiguity 



Quantitative Role 
Overload 



Qualitat/ve Role 
Overload 



Role Underload 



Stimulus Question and Codes 



Role Insufficiency 



STRESSORS 



Job-Related 



Interpersonal 



Do you feel that people at school make demands on you 
that conflict with each other? 

(coded for overall level of role conflict; range: 1-3) 

Is your job as a teacher clearly defined and 
predictable? 

(coded for overall level- of role ambiguity; 
range: 1-3) 

Do you feel like you have too much work to do at school? 
([coded for overall level of quantitative role overload; 
range: 1-3) 

Do you think that you have the skills and* training 
necessary for you to do your j6b well? 
(coded for overall level of qualitative role 
overload; range: 1-3) 

Do^ojU think you have Skills, knowledge, training, 

experience, etc, that you would like to be using in 

your job as a teacher but cannot? 

(coded for overall level of rOle underload; 

range: * 1-3) * 

Do* you have things you need (materials, equipment,*, 
space, etc.) that you need to do your job properly^ 
(coded for overall level of role insufficiency; 
range: 1-3) 



j How would you describe your teaching job itself? 
(coded^or levels of variety, feedback, and respon- 
sibility) * • 

Do* you like the administrators in this school, i>e,, 
the principal and the o^ner administrative staff? 
(coded for severity ofproblems with principal) 

How would you describe the other teachers in this ^hool 
(coded for severity of problems with colleagues) 

How about the students--any problems with them? 
(coded for severity of problems with students) 

/■ • - ' , ' 
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Table T (Cont'd) 
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Cortcept , 



Organisational 



Stimulus Question and Codes 

How do' discipline problems get handled? 
(coded for severity of discipline problems) 



How would you describe the school overall? 
{coded fof levels of size, formalization, bureaucrati- 
zation, and participation) 



ROLE STRAIN 

Psychological 
Symptoms 



Physiological 
Symptoms 



Behavioral 
Symptoms 



In general, how do you feel about yourself these' days? 
(coded for levels of nervousness, irritation, depression 
boredom, and self-esteem) 

How do you feel about life in general? Are you 
satisfied and pappy*? v 
(coded for levels of life dissatisfaction) 

Do you like working, for (SCHOOL NAME) f 
(coded for levels of job dissatisfaction) 

"How do you rate your general physical health?* , 
(coded for number of somatic complaints and overall 
physical health) 

Do you drink a lot of tea, coffee, colas, etc,?* 
(coded $or total caffeine intake) 

Do you use drugs or medication a lot? 
{coded for total drug use) 



Do you drink alcohol? 

(coded for total alcohol intake) 



20 









• Table 2 




\ 


• 






Relative 


Levels of .Role 


Stress' 






■ ) 


•Role 
' Conflict 


Role 
Ambigui ty 


" " — "T. — I 

Quantitative Qualitative 
!}ole ' .Role 
Overload Overload 


? — - — 

' Role 
Underload 


Role 
Insufficiency 






Overall Sample (N = 


25") 




- 


Low 


32% 


32% v 


24% 


36% 


. 40% 


48% 


Medium 


48% 


40% 


r- 24%' 


40% 


48% 


28% 


m High 


20% 


28% 


52% 


20% 


12% 


24% 


Mean 

• 


1.88 


1.96 


2.28. 


1.83 


1.72 


1.76 


♦ 




Women (N-=^7) 




i 




Low" 


41% 


18% 


6% 


31% * 


47%' 


35% 


Medium 


~ 35% 


41% 


23% 


38% 


41% 


30% 


High. 


24% 


41% 


7*% 


31% 


12% 


35% 


f • Mean 


1.82 


2.24 


2.65' 


2**00, 


1.65 


2.00 




13% 




Men (N = 8) 








Low 


63% 


63% ' 


50% * 


25% 

* 


75% 


5 Medium 


75% 


37% 


25% 


50% 


65% 


25% 


High 


12%' 


0% 


12% 


0% 


12% 


0% 


Mean 


2.00 


1.38 


1 . 50 


1.50 t 


1 .88 


1.25 


F of difference 0.31 


8.47** 


16.67** 


2.44 

— ^ 


0.60 


5.21* 



*p. < .05; **p < .01 
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Table 3 

Relationships between Stressors and Stresses 









Role Stress 












Quanti- 


Qualita- 












tative 


t ive 




Role 


Stressors 


Role . 


Role 


Role 


Role . 


Role 


Insuf- 


Conflict Ambiguity 


Overload 


Overload 


1 Inn p t1 oad 


xi c iency 


Job-Related 


- 












Variety 


-.73** 


-.15 


XX 

• jj 


7 a 

- ■ JO 


-.65** 


-.17 




.3S a 




-.35 


.54 


-.42 


-.20 — 


Feedback 


.05 


.16 


- . uo 


- • £ ? 


-.13 


.17 




-.29 


-.30 




.20 


.24- 


-.57** , 


Responsibi- 


.10 


.74** 


c C * * 

■ 0 0 


1 A 


-.03 


.10 


lity 


-.53 


-.30 


.06 


-.00 


.35 


-.30 


Interpersonal 


• 












Pti n ri nal 

i X 111 LI Uul 


-.06 


.03 


.11 


.00 


-.22 


.64** 




-.42 


.53 


.36 


■ -.56 


.42 


.55 


Colleagues 


-.30 


.20 


XA 


A 7* 


.09 


.31 




_-.22 


-.05 


.30 


.31 


. 02 


.22 


Students 


s 9 * 


- ■ t. 0 


7 C 
- . 3D 


\ 

7C 
• JO 


.25 


-.06 






1 c 
. 10 


.00 


' .55 


-.54** 


.33 


Discipline 


.07 


.70** 


.11 


. zo 


.38 


.36 


r 


. 00 


. 07 


77* 
• r O 




-.16 


.25 


Hrfrani t a ^ \ on a 1 














oi ze 


.20 


.06 


02 


.40 


.21 


40 / 






-.49 


-.27 . 


- -.35 


.'55 


'If 


Formaliza- 


.05 


.27 


.49* 


-.15 


-.15 


.1* 


tion 


-.63* 


.05. 


.10 


.04 


.03 


.23 


Bureaucra- 


.29 - 


.31 


-.19 


.06 


.29 


-.14 


tization 


-.52 




-.22 


.30 


-.27 


.23'. 
















Participa- 


.28 ^ 


-.01 


„ • - .40 


, -.07 




-.25 


tion 


.22 ^ 


.37 


.53 


.40 


-.52 


.50 



*p < .05; **p < .01 ■ , 

^Regular type indicates correlations for .women; italicized type 
• corre-lations for men. 
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Table 4 

t 

Relationships between Stresses and Strains 









Role S 


tress 






Role Strain 


Role Role 

Con f 1 i cf^Amb i gui ty 
i 


Quanti- 
tative - • 
Role 
Overload 


qualita- 
tive 
Role 

Overload 
>> 


Role. * 
unQe-ri OaQ 


Role 
Insuf- 
r l c l ency 


Psychological 














Life Dissat- 
isfaction 


.19 
.76* a 


.55* 
.29 


-.11 ' 
.27 


.32 
.38 


.26 
-.72* 


.28 
.22 


Job Dissat- 
isfaction 


t 

.52* * 
. 00 


.18 
-.07 


-.13 
.91** 


.61* 
.25 


.21 
-.27 


.45 


^ Nervousness 


.25-' 
' .20 


.34 
-.63 


-.21 
.29 


.74** 
-.45 


.28 
-.20 . 


.70** 
-.20 


Irritation . 


.32 

-.J5 


.24 
-.6$ ' 


«. -.30 


.21' 
-.35 


.68* 
.18 


.38 
-.25 


Depression 


. 17 
.20 


. 33 
-.63 


.11 


.27' 
- 45 


.44 
-.20 


.46 

.20 


Boredom . * 


.47 
-.30 


~\20 
.15- 


-.46 


.4? 

- £ 7 


.74** 

. Ov 


.28 

79* 

• » 


<\ 

# Low Self- 
Este em 


.56* 
.00 


.06 
.25 


-.25 

— • Ou 


.53 
-. 50 


.36* 
tOO 


.37 
.25 


Physiological 










,l\ 




Somatic Com- 
plaints 


.49 

.00 


13 
' .49 


-.58* 
. 09 


, .36 
.,d>3 


.38 


Overall Physi 
cal Health 


- -.38 
.00 


-.17 
.05 


.58* 


-.40 
.18 


-.24 
-.11 


-.47 
.32 


Behavioral 














Caffeine 

* 


' .51"* 
.65 


.04 

.57 


.25 
-.37 


.21 
-.25 


. .08 
-.19 


.-.10 
.53 


Drug Use 
Alcohol Use 


.15 

100 

.03 
-.27 


-.22 
-.15 

\ 

-.02 
.29 


' r.69** 
.89** 

» * .07 
.05 


.22 
-.25 

-.17 
-.60 


.43 
• -.29 

-.03 
.31 


.29 
.24 

.43 

.25 



* p < .05; ** p < .01 V * . 

*a Regular type indicates correlafions for women; italicized type indicates 
correlations for men. * * 
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